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A TOO-LONG VACATION. 

Not too long is vacation for the doctor, lawyer, editor, book-keeper, 
clerk, seamstress, or candlestick-maker. Those precious two weeks which 
are the standard period of annual rest for many hard workers, are altogether 
too short. But the thirteen weeks which represent the normal Summer 
vacation in college and school are long, altogether too long, for student and 
teacher. 

The college student suffers from so long a vacation through the loss of in- 
terest in his college work. Of course he forgets his learning ; this is to be ex- 
pected, even desired in certain respects ; but, also and more, he becomes di- 
verted. His attention is for a whole quarter of the year directed to pursuits 
other than scholarly. His attention is also distracted, divided among a score 
of objects, frivolous, serious, wise, foolish. The influences which touch him 
cease to be academic, and become social and commercial. He enters into a life 
quite unlike his college life — which may of itself be an advantage — but of this 
life he does riot become a vital part, which is a disadvantage. The ordering 
of his days becomes a disorder. His discipline is broken. He feels himself to 
be on a vacation, and vacation is usually intellectual vacuity. If he is 
obliged, through parental command or through poverty, to take up regular 
work a larger part of the time, he should be grateful, and he finally will be. 
But if he is permitted to do whatever fancy leads him to, as he too fre- 
quently is permitted, he usually does nothing though trying to do a bit of 
everything, reading, writing, fishing, boating, and sharing in other diversions. 
The vacation becomes dissipation — moral, intellectual. Forces that are 
needed in college are not recruited. Hardihood, endurance, concentration, 
pluck, grit, are not nursed through so long a period of inactivity. Laziness 
is the direct result of summer listlessness. Becreation does not become re- 
creation. The student thinks himself to be in the garden of the lotos, and 
eating the lotos does not make a vigorous brain. The daily newspaper is the 
strongest regular intellectual fare; the hardest writing he does is acceptance 
of invitations ; and the severest physical work playing tennis. 

Much in all these endeavors is admirable. If such a life the reading 
student could have for a month, it were well, but to stretch out these methods 
over at least three months is not well. The proportions are bad. Besting 
is one thing, and a very good thing, but resting prolonged becomes rusting. 
Busting eats the tool not used. Students, like tools, lose as much by August 
rest as by February wear. Let every student have all the rest, recreation, di- 
version, amusement required for keeping his forces in the finest condition ; 
but he does not need one-quarter of a year. A healthy student, and such as 
I constantly have in mind, can get as much vigor out of two months as out 
of three. Eight weeks in the woods will give all necessary power quite as 
well as thirteen. Eight weeks in the dissipating and charming enjoyments 
of society are better than thirteen for his college arms. A short vacation is 
better for a tired and healthy man than more, than a long one spent in labori- 
ous diversions. 

"We are trying to find a way in which college men can begin their pro- 
fessional career before the age of twenty-seven. " Shortening the college 
course " is a bad method for securing this aim. The college course is none 
too long, but the vacation is too long. Each student spends more than one 
year of his four years in vacations. He cannot afford to spend so long a 
time. The college period is the only period of his life when he finds so long 
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a period of rest necessary. For the youDg editor or merchant, minister or 
lawyer, thus to rest would prove professional suicide, or rather still-birth. 
By transferring five weeks from the vacation to the working period of the 
college, and by a little extra work, we might cut the college course to three 
years, without a serious shortening of the time spent in study, and also with- 
out any depreciation of the worthiness of the course itself. 

The evils of the long vacation are more conspicuous in pupils of the 
common schools than in college students. These pupils are of the common 
people. More of them have parents whose purses are small than parents 
whose bank accounts are large. They spend their summers at home. They 
indulge in no outings more expensive or more prolonged than a visit to 
" Aunt Jane's " for a fortnight. They dwell in cities large and small, in 
villages large and small, and in rural desolations. But wherever they 
dwell, under ordinary conditions, the long vacation is no more recreative 
to jaded energy than a short vacation, and it is far more fraught with phys- 
ical and ethical perils. Lawlessness is the general condition of boys in 
vacation. Every wharf and mill-pond becomes more dreadful to every 
parent. Apples and melons need a closer watch. They are no more inclined 
to "read" in the summer than our- college men, and are possibly less 
inclined to find their happiness in harmless pleasures. They become juvenile 
Bohemians. They return to their books in the middle of September, not with 
an appetite whetted by proper abstinence, but with a distaste created by a 
barbarian life. Every teacher knows that at least a month is required to 
restore her classes to as good a working condition as was theirs at the close 
of school in June. 

I might stop here. For I have said what I wanted to say as to a too-long 
vacation for students. The long vacation can hardly be called too long for 
teachers. No class of professional laborers are more laborious, none more 
deserving of long periods of rest, than the teachers ; and of all teachers those 
in the public school are most laborious and most deserving. The hours spent 
daily in the class-room are many,— not infrequently as many as a college pro- 
fessor spends in his class-room in a whole week,— and each hour is exhaus- 
tive of every form of personal energy in its severity and variety of duties. 
The school work which is to be done at home is considerable, especially the 
reading of examination papers— that bane of all teachers' lives. Their need 
of a long vacation is serious, yet many of them would confess that nine weeks 
of rest would prove to be as restful as thirteen. 

For the ordinary professor of the ordinary college the vacation is too 
long. He has no greater need than the student of spending at least one- 
quarter and often one-third of the year to keep himself vigorous for working 
the remaining period . But, it is to be said, that to many teachers in the col- 
leges the vacation is the occasion for doing work other and harder than that 
of the college routine. The reading or the writing of books or the prepara- 
tion of special papers represent labors which college professors are constantly 
doing. I notice in particular that the professors of the natural sciences are 
much inclined to spend their summer in their laboratories making experi- 
ments which the broken days of the college year do not easily permit. 

Charles F. Thwing. 



